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NATIONAL COMMISSION ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


ction rogram for 1947 oni 1948 


To conserve the gains that have been 
made and to go forward toward the achievement of 
its purposes in behalf of all the children and youth, 
the National Commission on Children and Youth 
has adopted the following action program for 1947 
and 1948: 


1. EXTENSION OF SOCIAL-SECURITY PROGRAMS 
AFFECTING FAMILY INCOME 


To seek increased coverage and benefits under social 
insurance, public-assistance programs, and other benefits. 


5. FEDERAL AND STATE AID TO EDUCATION 


To press for Federal and State financial aid to public educa- 
tion that will make fully available educational opportunity 
for all children from nursery school through hich school, 
adapted to individual capacities and the special needs of each 
child. 

—To insure for all youth, regardless of their economic status, 
full access to advanced liberal, technical, and professional 
education, in accordance with their interest and capacities. 

To extend and improve all school services essential to the 
development of a rounded school program. 





6. RECREATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


To work for the development of recreational services and 
facilities as a public responsibility, with Federal and State 
advisory services on community recreation programs. 

To encourage planning for recreation by public and yvolun- 
tary agencies directed toward services to all children and 
youth, and particularly to areas which have not yet developed 
such services. 








2. EXPANSION OF FEDERAL AND STATE COOPERATIVE 
PROGRAMS FOR CHILD WELFARE 


—To press for Federal and State legislation that makes pos- 
sible achievement of a comprehensive program of child-welfare 
services, within broad programs of public welfare, available 


in every State. 


To work for better protection of the rights and welfare of 
children and youth through State legislation, such as laws 
relating to adoption, guardianship, illegitimacy, juvenile 
delinquency, and other aspects of child welfare. 


7. IMPROVED CHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION 


To press for extension of the child-labor provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to cover all employment in or in 
connection with interstate commerce, including industrialized 
agriculture. 

To raise standards of State legislation to set: A 16-year 
minimum age for any employment during school hours and 
for work at any time in manufacturing and mechanical 
establishments: a 14-year minimum for other employment 
outside of school hours; a maximum of 40 hours a week and 
no night work. 

To extend compulsory school-attendance laws to cover all 
children between 6 and 18 years of age, with allowance for 
legal employment of those 16 and 17 years of age and exemp- 
tion of high-school graduates. 








3. EXPANSION OF FEDERAL AND STATE COOPERATIVE: 


PROGRAM FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 


—To press for Federal and State legislation that makes pos- 
sible the achievement of complete health and medical-care 
services for all mothers and children in every State, including 
services for crippled children. 


To press for Federal and State legislation that will make 
possible the development of health services for school children 
through joint action by school and health authorities. 


8. EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


To work for expansion of public employment facilities for 
counseling and placement of young people, to be developed in 
close relationship with schools and other community agencies. 

To urge the inclusion of work opportunities for youth in 
public planning for full employment. 





9. STATE AND COMMUNITY PLANNING FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH 


To extend and strengthen State and community committees 
planning for children and youth on a continuing basis. 
—To obtain advisory service and assistance for such com- 
mittees from the Children’s Bureau and other Federal agencies. 








4. EXPANSION OF MENTAL-HEALTH AND GUIDANCE 
PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN 


—To work for the inclusion in health education and welfare 
programs of mental-health and guidance services for children 
and youth at all stages of their development. 


10. YOUTH PARTICIPATION 


—To encourage the cooperation of youth groups in the plan- 
ning and development of community services on which they 
can make a contribution. 





11. INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 


—To encourage, through the United Nations and other 
appropriate organizations, international action that will 
strengthen services for children and youth. 
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NATIONAL COMMISSION POINTS THE WAY 


Newly formed National Commission on Children 


and Youth calls for major advances in "46 and ’47 


CORNELIA GOODHUE, 


Division of Reports 


HE NATIONAL COMMISSION 
on Children and Youth, successor 
to the National Commission on 
Children in Wartime, held its first 
meeting in Washington, December 9, 
10, and 11. 
commission had invited representatives 


The 60 members of the 


of State commissions and councils for 
the 
Children’s Bureau staff, and other Gov- 


children and youth, members of 
ernment advisers to meet with them. 

The felt’ that 
they were in such general agreement op 


commission members 
goals that standard-setting resolutions 
were unnecessary at this time and de- 
cided to devote the conference primarily 
to questions of method. 

The chairman, Leonard W. Mayo, 
president of the Child Welfare League 
of America, explained the role of the 
commission in working for the bene- 
fit of children and youth and presented 
a tentative draft of a program of action 
based on proposals made by the former 
commission. He expressed the attitude 
of the when he said, 
“We know what should be done. We 
must now find out, in detail, why these 


commission 


things don’t get done.” 

Four speakers outlined in clear, for- 
cible terms the difficulties standing in 
the way of action. 

Dr. Henry F. Helmholz of the Mayo 
Clinic, speaking for the health services, 
Better 
support and cooperation from the medi- 
cal profession; better distribution of 
the available medical personnel and 
some means of attracting more students 
to the medical, nursing, and allied pro- 
fessions; and development of organized 
health services in all our 3,000 com- 


analyzed the urgent needs as: 
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munities. He commented on the value 
of the information that will come from 
the study of child-health services now 
being made by the American Academy 
of Pediatrics with the help of Federal 
and State agencies. 

Dr. Ellen Winston, commissioner of 
public welfare in North Carolina, 
spoke for the social-service programs, 


listing the problems as involving admin- 
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istration, legislation, finance, and per- 
sonnel. She asked for clearer definition 
of child-welfare services and their rela- 
tion to the total welfare program and 
stressed the need for preventive, rather 
than merely remedial, services. 

Dr. Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary of the National Education 
Association, conditions in 
the public schools today and asked 


described 


the commission to consider several ques- 
tions: Is education an investment or an 
expense? Should we have Federal sup- 


port for public education or for all edu- 
cation? How is “equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity” to be accom- 
plished? And, lastly, are we going to 
educate our Negroes or are we not? 

Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand, general 
secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee warned against the false 
issues, or smoke screens, frequently 
raised in discussions of child labor and 
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Complete health and medical-care services for all mothers and children in every State + + «+ ' 


asked the commission to confine itself to 
real issues which she listed as: Whether 
the 16-year minimum age is too high? 
Whether compromise agreement should 
be accepted in some cases? And 
whether agriculture should be regu- 
lated on the same basis as other types 
of labor? 

After this general presentation of the 
problems the members and the repre- 
sentatives of State commissions met in 
four groups to discuss ways of achiev- 
ing progress, in solving them. Clyde E. 
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Murray, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Settlements, Mary E. Leeper, 
executive secretary of the Association 
for Childhood Education, Dr. George 
S. Stevenson, medical director of the 
National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, and Miriam R. Ephraim, associ- 
ate director of the National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, were appointed leaders. 
One morning and two afternoon sessions 
were given over to these discussions. 
The recommendations of the separate 
groups were later combined by a special 
committee and presented to the confer- 
ence as a whole. The group discussions 
also brought out many valuable sugges- 
tions for action and concrete descrip- 
tions of action programs which had been 
successful in various localities. A com- 
mittee is now studying this material and 
will make a detailed report as soon as 
possible. 

Further suggestions for action were 
made at an evening meeting at which 
Federal officials spoke on the question : 
How can citizens with the 
Eightieth Congress in behalf of 
children and youth ? 


work 


On the last day the conference again 
met as a whole and heard the reports 
and recommendations of its special 
committees and discussion groups. 

The the 
the commission to Federal agencies, 
W. 


Mayo, recommended that the commis- 


committee on relation of 


through its chairman, Leonard 
sion appoint certain subcommittees to 
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work with special Federal agencies and 
that it authorize the Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and certain members of 
the commission to confer with repre- 
the Attorney 
Conference for the Prevention and Con- 
trol of Juvenile Delinquency on plans 
for the follow-up of the conference. 
John W. Andrews of the Department 
of Justice commented briefly on the At- 
torney General’s Conference for the Pre- 
and Control of Juvenile 
Delinquency. Mr. Andrews explained 
that the continuing 
up by the 
be looked 
tion but 
information and resources which would 


sentatives of General’s 


vention 


committee — set 


conference was not to 
upon as a new organiza- 


rather as a clearinghouse of 


work in consultation with the constitu- 


ent organizations in whatever ways 


they found useful. 


For children the world over 

The committee on international pro- 
grams for children, with Mrs. Harriet 
Ahlers Houdlette, American 
tion of University Women, as chairman, 


Associa- 


offered seven resolutions, touching on 
various phases of the United Nations 
work affecting children; programs now 
being developed in the American Re- 
publics; problems of the Philippines 
and other Pacific areas; and urging aid 
to distressed children the world over. 
This committee had held an open meet- 
ing the first evening of the conference 
and commission members felt that the 





facts called for even stronger language 
than had been used in the resolutions. 
They were presented to the commission 
later, with revisions, and were unani- 
At the same time a 
resolution was passed commending the 
President of the United States for his 
directive making it possible for unac- 
companied and displaced children in 
certain zones to come to the United 
States and asking the Children’s Bureau 
to explore means of increasing the num- 
ber of children eligible to come to this 


mously accepted. 


country. 

Representatives of 17 State commis- 
and for children and 
youth who were present as guests of the 


sions councils 
commission met separately to discuss the 
organization and problems of local com- 
missions. Their chairman, Walter M. 
Berry, executive secretary of the Michi- 
gan Youth Guidance Commission, re- 
ported to the meeting briefly and offered 
three recommendations to the National 
Commission, which were accepted. 
These were : That the Children’s Bureau 
prepare a statement on principles and 
methods for the use of State commis- 
sions and similar planning groups; that 
the Attorney General’s office be asked to 
send the report of the Conference for 
the Prevention and Control of Juvenile 
Delinquency to these commissions and 
councils; and that they be called upon 
to assist in plans for a 1950 White House 
Conference 

The 
the discussion groups were presented 
and, after some modification, accepted 
Other 
recommendations offered from the floor 


combined recommendations of 


by the commission as a whole. 


were added at this time. 

The chairman of the committee on 
principles and policies, Boris Shishkin, 
American Federation of Labor, then 
presented an 11-point action program, 
and 
adopted. This program is given in full 
on page 114. 


which was considered, revised, 


Other recommendations growing out 
of the group discussions related to pro- 
cedures to be followed in seeking the 
action advocated. Subject to revision 
by the editorial committee these recom- 
mendations are as follows: 


A. Special emphasis in the program of action. 


1. That the National Commission, 
through its executive committee, relate 
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itself in whatever form is feasible to the 
newly appointed President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights; that it urge the appro- 
priate Federal and State agencies to 
take the necessary steps—legislative, 
administrative, and financial—to raise 
the level of services for all children to 
the levels which are now available for 
some children; and that in the develop- 
ment of programs it spell out in specific 
terms what is meant by equal oppor- 
tunity for all children; and that it study 
the problems of children, within or out- 
side family groups, who are migrant or 
transient. 


_B. Personnel 


2. That the National Commission call 
for a study, by an appropriate body of 
the personnel requirements of the pro- 
fessional service occupations in the 
United States; of the training facilities 
required for such personnel; of the sal- 
aries which must be paid to attract and 
adequately remunerate the workers; and 
of the public funds needed to implement 
an adequate program. The study should 
summarize the immediate and long- 
term programs for education, welfare, 
medical service, scientific work of a pub- 
lic nature, and other requirements for 
which trained personnel is required. It 
should determine what proportions of 
the national labor force are needed in 
these occupations, what the present de- 
ficiencies are, and how they may be 
remedied. It should review vocational 
guidance, training and education, facil- 
ities for placement, salary and other in- 
ducements. Finally, it should suggest 
a program of action, with an estimate 
of costs. With such a study the problem 
could be approached on the basis of na- 
tional need, rather than as unrelated 
deficiencies of manpower. 

3. That the commission call to the 
attention of the appropriate organiza- 
tions and agencies the need for develop- 
ing trained leadership capable of pro- 
moting youth participation in activities 
and planning that will result in active, 
responsible citizenship. 

4, That the commission call together 
leaders in the universities, training cen- 
ters, and professional. organizations in- 
volved in services to children to discuss 
problems arising from the interrelated- 
ness of different fields. 
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C. Information and materials 

5. That the Children’s Bureau and 
other Federal bureaus and _ national 
agencies be asked to prepare material on 
youth councils, parent-education pro- 
grams, and leadership-training courses 
and institutes, showing what is being 
done along these lines and the methods 
used. 

6. That descriptions and evaluations 
of specific experiments of interest to 


within the Children’s Bureau an advis- 
ory service qualified to assist State and 
local planning groups in the children’s 
field with information on organization, 
financing, and general aspects of this 
work. 

11. That the National Commission, 
recognizing the value of the present 
programs of research and consultation 
in the field of State legislation bearing 
on the welfare of children and youth 





“ . « «© Educational opportunity for all children from nursery school through high school «© + « ” 


commission members, including descrip- 
tions of methods employed in overcom- 
ing barriers to action on the local level, 
be written up and made available from 
time to time. 

7. That the National Commission 
take steps to secure a more adequate ex- 
change of information on State legisla- 
tion, programs, and projects. 

8. That the executive committee of 
the commission appoint a subcommittee 
to consider the possibility of getting 
professional help for developing radio 
scripts and audio-visual and other ma- 
terials for interpretation of programs, 
services, and legislation, and that State 
commissions be drawn upon for their 
experiences in this area. 

9. That all materials on youth and 
youth needs be put in language that is 
easily understood. 


D. Advisory services 


10. That the executive committe con- 
sider the possibility of developing 


and the growing need for such services, 
recommend that steps be taken by the 
Children’s Bureau and other Federal 
agencies to extend these services in order 
to meet the requests originating in the 
several States. 

12. In view of the fact that many 
State legislatures will be meeting next 
year and the Eightieth Congress will be 
in session, attention should be given to 
proposed State and Federal legislation, 
and State commissions and other organ- 
izations should be encouraged to assume 
responsibility for interpretation of bills 
presented and to support those meas- 
ures which in principle embody the 
proposals of the National Commission 
on Children and Youth. 


E. State commissions ; 

13. That appropriate State bodies 
consider the possibility of calling a 
State conference or meeting to study 
and discuss the data compiled at this 
and other recent national conferences on 
children and youth. 
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14. That the National 
take steps to further the proposals of the 
National Commission on Children in 
for extending State-wide 
for children youth 
through State councils, commissions, 


Commission 


wartime 
planning and 
planning boards, and so forth. 
15. That financial 
vided for effective cooperation with 


support be pro- 
State committees and commissions. 

16. That the States be encouraged to 
organize commissions on children and 
youth, on which youth and all popula- 
tion elements are represented, to study 
and report on local needs. 

F. National Commission organization 

17. That the National Commission 
consider the desirability of inviting to 
future meetings representatives of State 
commissions on children and youth and 
other State agencies and departments, 
and public and private agencies in the 
Territories, the specific agencies to be 
included being determined in the light 
of the agenda for those meetings. 

18. That the National 
encourage national 


Commission 
organizations to 
develop within their organization plans 
for promoting legislation and means 
for coordinating these plans with those 
of other organizations. 

19. That the 
appoint a subcommittee to study the 


executive committee 
recommendations growing out of the 
Attorney General's Conference for the 
Prevention and Control of Juvenile De- 
linquency and consult with the continu- 
ing committee of that conference. 

G. 1950 White House Conference 
20. That the National 
strongly support the calling of a 1950 
White House Conference on Children 

and Youth. 
21. That the conference be supported, 


Commission 


as far as possible, by public funds and 
that a special appropriation be made 
for this purpose. 

22. That the membership of the con- 
ference be broadly inclusive and repre- 
sent all sections of the population. 

23. That the program should stem 
from local communities rather than feed 
from the conference to local communi- 
ties. 

24. That programs of popular educa- 
tion to stimulate State and local inter- 
est be conducted throughout the country 
in advance of the conference so that its 
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findings may have greater acceptance. 

25. That the conference should dram- 
atize the needs of children for the gen- 
eral public in order to stimulate pro- 
grams for children. 

26. That one of the major aims of the 
should be to prepare the 
children and youth of our Nation for 
their part in building a peaceful world. 


conference 


27. That the conference plan, as far 
as possible, a program of work for the 
following decade and determine priori- 
ties in the selection of jobs to be done, 
in terms of money, personnel, and time. 

28. That the National Commission on 


“« « «© Development of recreational services and facilities as a public responsibility. +» + «+ 


Children and Youth be closely identified 
with the planning of the conference. 


H. International programs for children (Condensed) 


In view of the urgent and distress- 
ing need of children from all countries 
suffering from the effects of war, and 
the importance of making effective 
help available as rapidly as possible in 
order to save the children of the world 
and enable them to live and grow in 
health and security, the National Com- 
mission and Youth—(a) Urges the mo- 
bilization of all possible resources in be- 
half of children wherever they may be 
found; (b) Commends the establish- 
ment of the International Emergency 
Children’s Fund of the United Nations; 
(c) Expresses approval of the emphasis 
given to child welfare in the resolution 
establishing the Social Commission and 
in the programs of the specialized agen- 





cies associated with the Economic and 
Social Council and its hope that the 
Social Commission will — establish 
promptly a subeommission for work in 
the child-welfare field; (d) Urges the 
members of the Commission to study, 
and make better known the programs 
affecting children developed under the 
auspices of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, such as UNESCO, 
ILO, WHO, and FAO; (e) draws at- 
tention to the importance of providing a 
basis for cooperative activities between 
the governments of the Philippines and 


the United States in developing pro- 





grams for the health, education, and 
welfare of children and young people, 
including the exchange of experts and 
Com- 
the 
American Republics in the development 


the training of personnel. (f) 
mends the cooperation between 
of programs and the training of per- 
sonnel in the fields of child health, wel- 
fare, and education, and urges the ex- 
tension of such programs to other coun- 
tries; (g) Recommends that plans be 
developed forthe health, education, and 
welfare agencies responsible for their 
administration, working in cooperation 
with the Children’s Bureau, the Office of 
Education, and other appropriate agen- 
Expresses the hope that organiza- 
tions will continue and increase their 
own programs of participation in aid 
to the distressed children and families 
of the world. 


cles. 


Reprints available on request 
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HOW MARY AND JIMMY GROW 


MARIAN E. BRECKENRIDGE, 


Head, Department of Physical Growth, 


Merrill-Palmer School 


OR MANY YEARS knowledge 
of the development of children and 
of the role of the two interacting 
forces, heredity and environment, has 
been accumulating. Today there is a 
large body of knowledge that can be 
utilized in understanding children and 
in providing them with an environment 
which gives them freedom to 
This knowledge is effective insofar as it 
is applied to individual children. What 
does it mean, for example, to Mary and 
Jimmy and their families? 
Both Mary and Jimmy have definite 
potentialities for growth, which have 


grow. 


been given to them by their parents. 
These potentialities, unique for each, 
determine the limits beyond which they 
cannot Whether or not they 
attain their full growth is dependent 


grow. 
upon their environment. The Jimmys 
and Marys are not born equal. No two 
persons, with the exception of identical 
twins, have equal endowment. Two 
children, even in the same family, may 
come into the world endowed with bod- 
ies that may respond differently to the 
same environment. A child may have 
strengths and weaknesses which make 
him more resistant in some areas and 
more vulnerable in others. In order to 
help Mary and Jimmy attain their opti- 
mal growth it is necessary to understand 
them as persons—their strengths and 
weaknesses—and thus have a realistic 
basis for expectations of them. Parents 
must know their children so that they 
may plan intelligently for them. 
Because children are not like peas in 
a pod, comparing Jimmy and Mary 
with each other and with other children 
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must Since 


be done with discretion. 


Jimmy is a boy and Mary a girl they 
cannot be expected to have similar 
growth patterns. Boys, for most of 
their growing years, are generally taller 
and heavier than girls; girls generally 
The differ- 
ence in physical maturation, as meas- 


mature earlier than boys. 


ured by skeletal development, is noticed 
early in infancy and increases in magni- 
In infancy the differ- 
ence is a matter of months, in the early 
elementary years it is about a year, and 
in the high-school years it increases to 


tude with age. 


about 2 years. Girls also mature sex- 
ually earlier than boys. Since the 
pubescent spurt of growth is associated 
with sexual maturation, girls have this 
spurt of growth before boys. This spurt 
comes at about 12 to 14 years of age. 
Therefore, for the relatively brief 
period of about 2 years girls are taller 
and heavier than boys. 


Patterns of growth differ 


Jimmy’s and Mary’s patterns of 
growth may be quite different from 
those of their friends. A child may be 
an early maturer, a late maturer, or 
somewhere between the two extremes. 
Likewise there are slow, fast, and just 
average growers. Early maturing chil- 


dren compared with late maturing chil- 
dren begin their pubescent spurt of 
growth at an earlier age, are larger 
when this spurt begins, grow faster, and 
On 


the other hand, the late maturers begin 


are generally shorter at maturity. 


at a later age, have a slower rate of 
growth for a longer period of time, but 
generally arrive at maturity taller than 
the fast maturers. Early maturers dur- 
ing pubescence, therefore, are large for 
their age, both taller and heavier than 
late Shuttleworth’ found 
that at an age when differences in height 


maturers. 


and weight were greatest, girls with a 
menarche before 12 years, 6 months, 
were from 1.6 percent to 15.6 percent 


taller and 33.6 percent heavier than 


girls with a menarche after 13 years, 5 
months. If such children’s weight were 
evaluated by height-weight standards, 
without consideration of their matura- 
tional status, the late maturers would be 
classified as underweight and the early 
maturers as overweight. Attempts to 
change these so-called overweights or 
underweights would probably result 





1 Shuttleworth, F. K.: The Physical and Mental 
Growth of Girls and Boys Age Six to Nineteen in 
Relation to Age at Maximum Growth. Monographs 
of the Society for Research in Child Development, 
vol. 4, serial No. 22, No. 3, 1939. 
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only in frustrations to parents and 
children. 
Children may also differ in physique. 


There are stocky children; there are 
slender children; there are all grada- 
tions from stocky to slender. Again the 
evaluation of weight may be entirely 
The 


stocky child may be classed as over- 


wrong if physique is ignored. 


weight ; the slender child may be classed 
as underweight. According to the 
Pryor tables ? two 6-year-old boys who 
are 46 inches tall but of different breadth 
may vary by 11 pounds in weight. 

As has been indicated before, children 
of the same chronological age may be 
quite different in their stage of matu- 
rity. For example a group of 14-year- 
old boys 8 were observed to vary in 
skeletal age from 12 vears and 4 months 
to 15 years and 8 months. These boys 
also varied in size and in the develop- 
ment of primary and secondary sex 
characteristics. Such great differences 
will be reflected in the boy's interests. 
Adults need to recognize these differ- 
ences when planning programs or set- 


It is 


readily seen that classification of groups 


ting expectations for these boys. 


according to chronological age alone 


whether in school or recreational groups 
is fraught with much difficulty. 


Needs are individual 

Because of these differences in size 
and the development of children, their 
needs, while qualitatively similar, mav 
vary quantitatively. Two 3-year-olds 
who differ by 514 inches and 17% 
pounds will not require the same amount 


of food. 


greater demand for food to meet his 


The fast-growing child has a 


needs for growth than does the slow 
grower. Likewise the very active child 
will need a greater supply of energy 
than the quiet child. During pubes- 
cence fast growers need to be watched 
to see that they have adequate food and 
sleep. Sometimes the pressures of the 
social group at this age make it impos- 
sible for young people to maintain good 
habits of sleeping and eating. It is 
evident, therefore, that the practices in 
feeding children must be reviewed in 
terms of the growth patterns of indi- 
vidual children. 

Jimmy and his sister not only have 
bodies, but with these bodies they feel 
and think. In providing for their phys- 
ical needs, therefore, these other aspects 
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of their life cannot be neglected. In 
evaluating the food habits of a child at 
any time, nutritionists must reckon with 
the Anxiety or 
worry interferes with appetite and the 
digestion of food. 


children’s feelings. 
A child can have 
anxieties at any age, though sometimes 
these anxieties are not apparent at first 
glance. On the other hand children who 
are insecure or who are deprived of the 
satisfaction of being loved may resort to 
overeating to compensate for the lack 
of satisfaction of these emotional needs.* 


Many forces interact 


Adults who are concerned with the 
physical aspects of a child’s life may fail 
to see the importance of the psychologi- 
eal aspects. In turn, persons concerned 
primarily with the emotional and intel- 
lectual needs of the child may neglect to 
watch for physical factors that may be 
affecting behavior. A child poorly 
nourished because of stomach hunger or 
hidden hunger has not the energy to 
work or play to the limit of his ability. 
A child with an uncontrolled allergy 
may be irritable and show erratic be- 
havior. <A tired child may be cross and 
hyperactive, or he may be apathetic. 
A food aversion may be traced to a for- 
mer illness, when lack of appetite and 
parental concern operated together to 
Thus 
it is important to look at each child 
unit in which 


create a dislike for certain foods. 


as a many forces are 


interactive. 





Jimmy and Mary live in a family, 
which is an environment consisting of 
material things and persons. Before 
becoming a member of this group they 
have their first environment within 
their mother’s body. The idea that a 
fetus is merely a parasite needs to be 
modified. Studies by Burke * and Ebbs 
and Tisdall ° indicate that the baby as 
well as the mother may suffer if her diet 
In the Burke study 
mothers with excellent or good diets 


is not adequate. 


had a higher percentage of superior 


babies. Ebbs and Tisdall found enough 


differences in the babies of mothers with 
a good diet and those with a poor diet 
that these babies at 6 months of age 
could be recognized as belonging to one 
group or the other. 

There are also some indications point- 
ing to the fact that congenital malfor- 
mations may be due to a poor maternal 


2 Pryor, H. B.: Width-Weight Tables, Second 
revised edition. Stanford University Press, 1940 

> Greulich, W. W., R. I. Dorfman, H. R. Catch 
pole, C. I. Solomon, C. S. Culotta: Somatie and 
Endocrine Studies of Puberal and Adolescent Boys. 
Monographs of the Society for Research in Child 
Development vol. 7, serial No. 33, No. 3, 1942. 

* Bruch, H.: Obesity in Childhood. III, Physi 
ologic and Psychologie Aspects of the Food Intake 
of Obese Children. American Journal of Diseases 
of Children 59: 739-781, 1940. 

5 Burke, B. S., V. A. Beal, S. B. Kirkwood, H. C. 
Stuart: The Influence of Nutrition During Preg- 
nancy Upon the Condition of the Infant at Birth. 
Journal of Nutrition 26 : 569-583, 1943. 

®Ebbs, J. H., F. F. Tisdall, W. A. Seott: The 
Influence of Prenatal Diet on the Mother and Child. 
Journal of Nutrition 22: 515-526, 1941. 


(Continued on page 125) 


Mothers learn from the nutritionist that children of the same age may require different quantities of food. 
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BRITISH MEDICAL GROUPS 
STUDY PSYCHIATRIC SERVICES 


HREE British medical associa- 

tions—the Royal College of Phy- 

sicians, the British Medical Asso- 
ciation’s group of practitioners of psy- 
chological medicine, and the Royal 
Medico - Psychological Association— 
have made joint recommendations re- 
garding the organization of psychiatric 
services in a national health service. 
Some of these recommendations, apply- 
ing to children, are as follows: 


Scope of psychiatry 
ok oK * * * 

2. The mental-health department of 
the health service of the future should 
be responsible for the organization of all 
medical work which is essentially psy- 
chiatric. rae 

3. The psychiatrist is not concerned 
only with fully developed mental dis- 
orders. The mental-health service 
should include provision for prophy- 
laxis of mental disorder over the widest 
field. 

4. In the educational sphere psychia- 
tric advice is essential for children 
showing neurosis, behavior disorder, or 
mental defect. 

ok * * 


Administration and staffing 


* * * * x 

10. There should be formed a mental- 
health authority with appropriate stat- 
utory powers in each area throughout 
the country as may be decided here- 
after by the Government, such author- 
ity to be responsible for all aspects of 
mental health; * * * Close coopera- 
tion should be maintained between these 
authorities and the public-health and 
education committees and those respon- 
sible for the voluntary hospitals. 

11. On any local advisory bodies, 
such as the local health-services council, 
there should be adequate psychiatric 
representation. * * * 

* * * * * 

15. A special medical officer should 
be appointed in each area as adviser and 
executive officer to the mental-health 
authority of whatever body coordinates 
all branches of mental health. He 
should be an officer of senior status with 
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clinical and administrative psychiatric 
experience. * * * 

* * * * * 

22. There should be a coordinated 
system of psychiatric social service. 
All psychiatric social workers should 
receive such training as will fit them 
for service in all branches of the spe- 
catty. * * * 

* ; * * * * 

26. The status of mental nursing 
should be equal to that of general nurs- 
ing. All general nurses should receive 
some training in psychiatric nursing. 
Psychoses and psychoneuroses 

Ba * * * * 

33. While it is desirable that the great 
majority of psychoneurotics should not 
be treated in mental hospitals, a certain 
number may be admitted, dependent on 
the degree of disorder and abnormality 
of behavior and the sensitiveness of the 
patients to their surroundings. * 
this would entail that the mental hospi- 
tals should be so reorganized as to pro- 
vide suitable facilities for in-patient 
treatment for all types and degrees of 
mental ill health, including neuroses, 
by the provision of suitable separate 


units . to guarantee adequate 
grading. * * * 
% * * * * 


Mental subnormality, including mental deficiency 

35. It should be recognized that men- 
tal subnormality and its social conse- 
quences undoubtedly provide a very 
wide problem. 

36. The present legal and adminis- 
trative procedures need revision : 

(c) To enable any subnormal child 
to receive without strict formality or 
legal certification such special educa- 
tion as may be necessary (now likely to 
be provided under the Education Act). 

(d) To provide for the whole group 
of the subnormal rather than for the 
restricted portion who are certifiably 
defective. 

* * * * * 

38. The entire service of the subnor- 

mal should be transferred from the 


public-assistance authorities to the men- 
tal-health authority. 

39. For the retarded group an in- 
creased number of special schools, both 
residential and day, is required. More 
occupation centers should be estab- 
lished. 

40. Mental - deficiency institutions 
should be on the colony plan. Each 
should accommodate a cross section of 
the mentally defective population and 
none should be reserved for low-grade 
defectives. 

41. The community care of the re- 
tarded class and license from institu- 
tions should be widely extended. All 
large institutions should have several 
branches, both for use as hostels and for 
training. 

* * % * * 

45. It is desirable that a psychiatrist 
should be appointed to every education 
authority, and in all cases there should 
be close cooperation between general 
practitioners and medical officers and 
psychiatrists working in the field of 
mental deficiency so that consultations 
may take place, whenever necessary, in 
regard to educability of particular 
children and the ascertainment of de- 
fect. 


Child psychiatry 

46. Since prevention is the most im- 
portant part of the work of the future 
health service a child-psychiatry serv- 
ice must be an integral part of any ade- 
quate mental-health services. Child- 
guidance clinics, with associated in- 
patient facilities, are required in every 
area, and should be under the manage- 
ment of the mental-health committee, 
working in close cooperation with edu- 
cation authorities. 

47. As an important prophylactic 
measure there should be systematic psy- 
chological examinations of every school 
child. These examinations should be 
primarily the function of the educa- 
tional psychologist, but all cases show- 
ing emotional instability or serious 
intellectual subnormality should be 
referred for full psychiatric examina- 
tion. . 

48. Residential school treatment un- 
der psychiatric direction should be made 
available for maladjusted children, 
preferably by voluntary admission. 


SOURCE: Memorandum on the Future Or- 
ganization of the Psychiatric Services. Royal 
College of Physicians, London, 1945. 
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CLOTHING FOR CHILDREN 


LOTHING and other materials 
are needed by the 
Friends 


American 
Committee in 
its work to relieve suffering at home 


Service 


and abroad, where its representatives 
Their work 
is made possible by contributions from 
Americans of good will. 


are continuously active. 


Shipments are made to: 
1. United States: A center in the bitu- 
fields; centers in the 
south; migrant workers; sharecrop- 
pers; (The 
needs are those familiar to American 
communities. ) 
Europe: Austria, Finland, France, 
Germany, Holland, Hungary, Italy. 
Jugoslavia, Poland. 
3. Asia: China and Japan. 


minous coal 


others as needs arise. 


Articles of clothing for Europeans 


Babi s—Baby clothes, new or old, 
are suitable. All manufactured styles 
are acceptable. If new yard goods are 
to be made up, the committee suggests 
any of the following layette items: 

European layettes—\ May be 
tributed by the complete layette or by 
the piece.) 


con- 


Mothers are happier when 
they can dress their babies in the way 
they would if they could provide for 
them themselves. 


Only the shirts are 
different. 


The European mother likes 
a style similar to the American sacque. 
It will add greatly to the mother’s joy. 
European houses are never heated as 
much as American homes. Scarcity of 
fuel now calls especially for warm baby 
clothes. 


6 binders—thin 


Sew a 7’’ 


cotton or flannel. 
tape at each end. 

Made of light- 
weight unbleached muslin, double cheesecloth, 


wool 
9: 


-_ aa 


12 diapers—36’’ square. 


or birds-eye. May also be regular oblong 
American type. 
6 diapers—36’’ square. Made of cotton 


flannel. 
6 shirts—3 large, 3 small. 

to baby 

nainsook, 


Make according 
Material may be 
(old linen may 


sacque 
soft muslin, 
be used if it is strong). 


pattern. 
linen 


3 jackets—wool flannel. 
pattern. 


Use baby sacque 
Neck and sleeves may be feather- 
stitched, bound with ribbon, or finished with 
lace if desired. 

2 cotton blankets, 

1 or 2 wool sweaters. 


2 wool blankets or afghans, at least 36’’ 
square, 
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1 cap—knit or wool flannel. 


3 bibs. 

Older babies (age 1 to 3)—Outdoor 
wear, undershirts, bloomers, woolen 
soakers, bedroom slippers, rompers, 


dresses, overalls, sweaters, 


night clothes, slips, stockings, shoes. 


panties, 


Girls—Outdoor wear, dresses, under- 
wear, night clothes, knee-high socks, 
skirts, sweaters, aprons. 

Boys—Outdoor wear, trousers (not 
knickers), shirts, sweaters, knee-high 
socks, underwear, night clothes, short 
pants. 
dresses, 


Women—Coats, sweaters, 


underwear, stockings, night clothes, 
smocks, aprons. Many older women in 
Europe wear black, as mourning is al- 


Black 


dresses of any material are very much 


ways worn for close relatives. 


needed. One of the greatest needs is for 
sanitary napkins, which may be made of 
old sheets, linen, or new materials such 
as flannel, birds-eye, double cheese- 
cloth, muslin. Any size. 

Men—Coats, sweaters, suits, trousers, 
underwear, socks, night clothes, shirts 
(if no collar attached, pin one to 
shirt). 

Knit 


are always needed. 


garments—Woolen garments 
Any good styles 


The A. F. 8. C. pur- 


chases knitting worsted and resells at 


are acceptable. 
cost to those who knit for the com- 
mittee’s work. Write AFSC, 23d and 
Arch Streets, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Shoes—New or second-hand (cleaned 
and repaired). An extra pair of laces 
(Shoe 





in each pair of shoes will help. 
laces are very scarce in Europe.) 


Special needs 

Soap—Needed everywhere. Bath and 
laundry soap (cakes only) ; homemade 
soap. 

Bedding — Towels, washcloths. 
Quilts, blankets, sheets, 
(new or used). 

Sewing materials—Most practical is 
a drawstring sewing kit containing 
black and white thread, darning cotton, 
needles, pins, assorted buttons, scissors, 
elastic, ete. 


pillowcases 


Preparation of garments 


Repairing—New clothing is always 
acceptable, but not always obtainable. 


One of the most useful services that can 
be rendered is thorough repairing of 
good second-hand clothing. This in- 
cludes the small jobs like sewing on 
snaps or buttons or the larger tasks like 
patching or relining. But don’t waste 
time repairing a threadbare garment. 

Cleaning—All soiled articles should 
be dry-cleaned or washed. The spirit 
of the recipient is helped by receiving a 
clean article. Soiled or torn articles 
will not be shipped. Pressing is not 
necessary. 

Remaking—Some garments too worn 
to be useful in their present forms can 
Worn 


down to smaller 


be remade into useful articles. 
blankets can be cut 
sizes or used as linings for quilts. 
Write to the American Friends Service 
Committee for leaflet, “New Garments 
From Old.” 


Shipping 

Ship prepaid—parcel post, express, 
freight—to one of the addresses at the 
end of this article. 

Wrap Address _ legibly. 
Give your name and address so that the 
A. F. S. C. can let you know your gift 
has been received. 


securely. 


Things not needed 

Straw hats, shoes needing repair, 
high-heeled shoes, men’s collars (except 
when pinned to shirt of same size), 
trinkets, belts, old stockings; anything 
too worn for continued hard service. 

Gifts should be sent to one of the fol- 
lowing A. F. 8S. C. packing centers: 


23rd and Arch Sts., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

501 N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena 3, Calif. 

District of Columbia only, 2111 Florida Ave, 
NW., Washington 8, D. C. 

159 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 1, Ill. 

2151 Vine St., Berkeley 7, Calif. 

New York and vicinity only, 144 East 20th 
St., New York 3, N. Y. 

1212 King St., Seattle 44, Wash. 

Boston and vicinity only, 5 Longfellow Park, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Baltimore only, 3107 N. 
more 18, Md. 

For Finland: 18 Warren St., New York 4, 
i 2. 

For Japan: 
(above). 


Charles St., Balti- 


*asadena or Seattle address 
Make all checks and money orders 
payable to: American Friends Service 
Committee. Please do not send cash 
through the mail. 
American Friends Service Committee, 
20 South 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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IN THE NEWS 


Thirteenth National Conference 
on Labor Legislation 


“We are now at one of those critical 
times in our economic life when every- 
one expects a turning point of some 
kind,” said Secretary of Labor Schwel- 
lenbach in his weleoming address at the 
Thirteenth National Conference on 
Labor Legislation, held in Washington, 
December 2 to 4, 1946. In regard to 
child labor Mr. Schwellenbach pointed 

~out that the large number of young 
people still employed has kept both 
State and Federal enforcement prob- 
lems boiling. 

Among the resolutions adopted by 
the conference was one on child labor, 
which referred to the young people of 
the Nation as “its most valuable resource 
for building the stable economic and 
social future that alone will enable us 
to contribute to the fullest extent pos- 
sible to the peace and security of the 
world” and reiterated the position of the 
conference in urging active promotion 
and support by State labor officials and 
representatives of organized labor and 
all other interested organizations, of the 
following objectives: For State legisla- 
tion, a basic 16-year minimum age for 
employment, and for minors under 18, 
limitation of hours of labor, prohibition 
of night work, and protection from 
hazardous occupations; for Federal leg- 
islation, extension of child-labor cover- 
age to all establishments engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

Another resolution urged that every 
effort be made to assist the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization in carrying 
out its aims and purposes. <A report on 
international labor affairs was given by 
Davis A. Morse, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor. 

Among the reports presented by com- 
mittees was one on migratory labor 
which recommended, among other legis- 
lative measures, the extension of State 
child-labor laws and the child-labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to cover children employed in agri- 
culture, both during and outside of 
school hours. 

The report points out that because the 
migratory worker and his family mov- 
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ing from place to place are dependent 
on the resources of the community to 
which they go for health, welfare, child 
care, education, recreation, and other 
community services, full cooperation 
between State and local agencies con- 
cerned and citizen groups is important 
for the development and maintenance 
of such services. 

The conference was attended mainly 
by State labor commissioners and repre- 
sentatives of organized labor. The 
Governors of 43 States sent representa- 
tives, as did the District of Columbia 
and Alaska. (A few representatives 
of national organizations and individ- 
uals were invited because of their 
special knowledge of State labor legis- 
lation. ) 

A résumé of the proceedings of the 
conference has been printed as Bulletin 
No. 85 of the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards, U. S. Department of Labor 
(42 pp.). 


For Welfare of 
Chinese Children 


Chinese child-welfare workers held 
their first nation-wide conference, in 
Shanghai, November 4 to 9, 1946, with 
approximately 140 delegates attending 
from north, west, south, east, and cen- 
tral China. Held under the auspices 
of United Service to China, the con- 
ference brought together child-welfare 
workers who had not seen each other 
since before the start of the Sino-Japa- 
nese War in 1937. In 1944 United Serv- 
ice to China, formerly United China 
Relief, called a child-welfare confer- 
ence, but at that time of course those 
workers in Japanese-occupied China 
could not attend. 

In addition to the Chinese, there were 
western child-welfare specialists now in 
China for UNRRA and loaned to 
CNRRA. Two Children’s Bureau work- 
ers took a leading part in guiding the 
conference, Vinita Lewis and Bernice 
Scroggie. UNRRA and CNRRA ar- 
ranged for all their workers in the field 
of child welfare to come to the confer- 
ence, where they acted as consultants 
in the several small groups into which 


the larger assembly divided for detailed 
discussion and recommendations, 

Dr. W. Carson Ryan of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Dr. Ernest G. 
Osborne of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Vinita Lewis took 
major responsibility in guiding the con- 
ference. Mrs. Nora Hsiung Chu, the 
leading Chinese child-welfare special- 
ist, was the conference executive. 

The report of the conference will be 
made in English and in Chinese. En- 
titled “Child Welfare in China,” it will 
be about 64 pages long and will include 
the following sections: 1. The Child 
Welfare Planning Conference of 1946. 
2. Health of Children. 3. Institutional 
Care. 4. Education of Children. 5. 
Youth Problems. 6. Education of Par- 
ents. 7. Professional Training of Child- 
Welfare Workers. 8. Public and Pri- 
vate Child-Welfare Agencies. 9. A 
Child-Welfare Program. 10. Officers 
and Members of the Conference. 

The report will be used in university 
training classes and should be most use- 
ful in view of the scarcity of textbooks 
on material relevant to Chinese child- 
welfare problems. 

Out of the conference grew a demand 
for an office of professional child-wel- 
fare services in China. It was decided 
to call the new organization China 
Child Welfare Service. It will in time 
become the organization of professional 
child-welfare workers but is now spon- 
sored and supervised by United Serv- 
ices to China. 

Mildred Price 


Executive Secretary, China Aid Council, Inc. 


Illinois Children’s Hospital- 
School Opens 


The Illinois Children’s Hospital- 
School, first State institution of its 
kind in the country, was opened in 
Chicago on September 24. 

The institution, which was set up for 
educable handicapped children, is ex- 
pected to accommodate 90 children 
when final work on the building has 
been completed. However, it was 
opened on a limited scale with 13 stu- 
dents, and formal opening ceremonies 
will be delayed until the enrollment 
capacity is reached. 

Richard Eddy, Chicago, former su- 
perintendent of the Illinois State 
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School for 


Training 
Charles, was appointed by Governor 
Dwight H. Green on October 15 to be 
superintendent of the new institution. 

The building used for the new hos- 


Boys at St. 


pital-school was leased by the State of 
Illinois for $30,000 a year. It is a 130- 
bed, 8-story building, located at 2551 
North Clark Street, Chicago, and was 
formerly known as the North Chicago 
Community Hospital. 

The staff of the new hospital-school 
will 
dietitians, occupational therapists, and 


include doctors, dentists, nurses, 


teachers. 

Superintendent Eddy said that the 
new institution will be made as home- 
like as “Each residential 
floor,” he said, “will have its own play- 


pe yssible. 


room and two small dining rooms. 

“For the most part only two children 
will room together, and they will be 
encouraged to accumulate personal be- 
longings as would a normal child at 
home. 

“In taking the children from their 
residential floor to special floors set 
aside for classes, occupational therapy, 
and recreation,” he added, “we hope to 
give them the same feeling they would 
have if they were leaving their home 
to attend school in the community.” 

SOURCE: The Welfare 
1946. Illinois State 
Welfare. 


North Dakota Plans 
For lts Y outh 


Representatives of 38 North Dakota 
organizations met in November at the 
request of Governor Fred Aandahl to 
review its youth programs and youth 


Bulletin, November 
Department of Public 


needs. One result of the meeting was 
the formation of a permanent cooperat- 
ing group, or conference, of existing 
State-wide agencies, to be known of- 
ficially as the “North Dakota Youth 
Conference.” Membership in the Youth 
Conference will include one representa- 
tive from each State-wide organization 
that actively promotes youth welfare. 
The purpose is: 

“(1) To coordinate all youth pro- 
grams active in the State. 

“(2) To disseminate information to 
the citizenry regarding all youth pro- 
grams; their aims, activities, and fa- 
cilities. 
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“(3) To study the needs of youth in 
our State.” 

The standing committees of the Youth 
Conference are on surveys, public edu- 
cation, public relations, and long-term 
planning. 

The Governor and the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction serve 
with the officers of the conference and 
the chairmen of the standing commit- 
tees as the executive committee. 

President John W. Headley of May- 
ville State Teachers College was elected 
president of the State Youth Confer- 
ence. 


Stella Scurlock. 


Teen-Agers and Their Jobs 


“Stop, look, and listen if you are 
thinking of stopping school,” is the 
counsel the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee offers boys and girls in its new 
leaflet, “Look Before You Leap” 
(Pamphlet No. 395, July 1946, 19 pp.). 

Briefly and directly, each point driven 
home by cartoon or pictograph, this 
leaflet covers what young people need 
to know about job seeking, educational 
qualifications, protection against haz- 
child-labor 
A list 


standards is 


ardous work, and laws— 
State and Federal. 


mended 


of recom- 
given against 
which young people can check their own 
State law and any job they plan to take. 

“Margin for Living—The 40-Hour 
Week,” also published by the National 
Child Labor Committee (Pamphlet No. 
396, September 1946, 7 pp.) is directed 
toward civic groups, parents, teachers, 
youth leaders, health and social workers. 

Pointing out that national stand- 
ards under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act requiring payment at time-and-a- 
half rates for work beyond 40 hours a 
week benefit only those young workers 


employed in factories, canneries, and 
similar industries whose goods are 


shipped across State lines, it calls for 
local action looking toward State legis- 
lation limiting hours of work for all 
minors under 18 years of age to 40 hours 
a week and providing comparable stand- 
ards relating to minimum age for em- 
ployment, maximum working hours for 
minors attending school, night-work 
restrictions, and work-permit require- 
ments. 

Miriam Keeler 





Kansas Council Looks Toward 


the Future of Children 


After 4 years’ study and experimenta- 
tion, the Kansas Council for Children 
has recently published its program for 
child welfare in an 8-page booklet en- 
titled, “What of the Future of the Chil- 
dren of Kansas.” 
recommendations are the following: 


Among the council’s 


Boys’ and girls’ industrial schools 
should continue to be supervised by the 
State Board of Social Welfare rather 
than by the State Board of Administra- 
tion as has been recommended by the 
Legislative Council Committee on In- 
The Council for Children 
holds that the withdrawal of the indus- 
trial schools from the rest of the chil- 
constitute a 
serious setback to the total child welfare 


stitutions. 


dren’s program would 
program. 

The programs of the children’s insti- 
tutions should be revised to provide a 
curriculum adapted to the needs of the 


children, special training of a vocational 


type, and modern emotional and per- 
sonality therapy. 

The aim of such institutions should 
be to help the child develop into a nor- 
mal, socially adjusted individual, so 
that he can take his place in the social 
group, and be self-sustaining. 

The schools in children’s institutions 
should come under the regulation of the 
State board of education, with school 
grades given in conformity with public- 

To this end the teach- 
certificated and 


school practices. 
ers should be have 
standard retirement benefits. 

A division for CXCE ptional children 
should be established in the State de- 
This 


includes the children who are superior 


partment of public instruction. 


and not adequately stimulated or chal- 
lenged by the regular school program, 
as well as those who are dull or back- 
ward, emotionally disturbed, educa- 
tionally retarded or physically handi- 
capped. 

A center for psychiatric treatment for 
children under 16 years of age is needed 
so that mental illness may be treated 
early. Children placed in the present 
State hospitals cannot be isolated from 
the adults and may be seriously affected 
by them. 
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The age of minority in juvenile-court 
practice should be extended from 16 to 
18 years. 


Marriage laws need revision to pro- 
hibit marriage of the physically unfit, 
and to provide a 3-day waiting period 
between as a means of restraining per- 
sons from entering into unpremeditated 
marriage. 

Child-placing and child-supervising 
services should be extended. The coun- 
cil recommends home placement as a 
means of limiting delinquency. 

Commission members in other States 
and child-welfare workers who would 
be interested in receiving copies of this 
report can obtain them, free, from the 
Kansas Council for Children, 335 Jack- 
son St., Topeka, Kansas. 

The Kansas Council for Children has 
had an important part in improving the 
education and welfare of the children. 
It began as an outgrowth of the White 
House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy, and is composed of leaders 
of lay organizations, heads of welfare 
and educational institutions, both State 
and private, and leading sociologists 
and psychologists. C.O. Wright, execu- 
tive secretary of the Kansas State 
Teachers Association, was elected presi- 
dent of the Kansas Council for Children 
after the death of Dr. John Geisel last 
September. 


Stella Scurlock. 


CONFERENCE CALENDAR 





Feb. 5 
information from the American 
Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

Feb. 7-13—Boy Scout Week. Boy 
Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York. Theme: “Scouts of the 
World—Building for Tomorrow.” 

Feb. 9—Negro History Week. The 
theme for the year is “Democracy 
Possible Only Through Brother- 
hood.” Permanent headquarters: 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, Inc., 1538 Ninth 
Street NW., Washington 1, D. C. 

Feb. 17-19—American Orthopsychi- 
atric Association. Cincinnati. 





Social Hygiene Day. Further 
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How Mary and Jimmy Grew 

(Continued from page_120) 
diet.?. This possibility calls attention 
to the role of diet in the early weeks of 
pregnancy and even before conception. 
Thus preparation for healthy children 
begins even before they are conceived. 
Good dietary habits established before 
marriage and in the early part of mar- 
ried life should pay dividends later. 
Establishing good food habits is one of 
the ways in which families can prepare 
for their children. 

When Jimmy and Mary are born they 
become a part of a family group, where, 
we hope, they will have love and under- 
standing. Here they learn the meaning 
of comfort, if their early needs are grat- 
ified, or the meaning of discomfort, if 
they are not gratified. Evidence is 
accumulating to show that early satis- 
factions contribute greatly to the ease 
with which a child meets life later. It 
is wise, therefore, to adapt the sched- 
ules of eating and sleeping to the needs 
of the individual child. This means 
watching for clues which indicate his 
inner needs and using these clues in 
The baby 
profits both physically and psychologi- 


establishing a_ schedule. 


cally when he has a good start in life. 
In the early years of his life a child 
spends most of his time in the home. 
Therefore, it needs to be a safe place, a 
place in which his physical needs are 
met, and a place where he will learn 
good habits and attitudes. The kind 
of house, the health of others in the 
family, the family plan of living, and 
the attitudes of each of the group influ- 
ence the life of the child. The family 
food pattern determines the foods which 
will be served. The child learns to like 
the foods to which he is accustomed. 
His sleep habits will depend upon the 
facilities of the home plus the attitudes 
and practices of the adults. Meals may 
be regular or irregular, depending upon 
the father’s and mother’s work. Changes 
in shifts may keep routines from becom- 
ing stabilized. In a home where both 
parents work, not only may life be irreg- 
ular, but a child may miss the guidance 
of an adult at an age when he is still 
unprepared to assume responsibility for 
himself in the routines of life. 


7Anon.: Diet and Congenital Malformation, 
Nutrition Reviews 2 : 297-298, 1944. 


How does school affect health? 

At 5 years of age Mary and Jimmy 
go to school. There, at first, they spend 
1 few hours, and later, as much as 5 or 
6 hours daily, 5 days a week. The 
school, therefore, is a potent factor in 
the health of the child. 

Jimmy’s and Mary’s parents have a 
right to ask certain questions, such as: 
Does the school offer a healthy environ- 
ment? The parents may be more spe- 
cific in their questions. How does the 
school protect the child from infection ? 
What is its program for recognizing 


and correcting defects? Are the teach- 
ers healthy persons who understand the 
development and therefore the needs 
of their children? Are they keenly 
aware of the early signs of difficulties? 
Is the lighting adequate? Is it possible 
for the children to maintain good body 
balance while sitting at their desks or 
tables? Is the program planned so that 
the child has a balance of rest and ac- 
tivity, with time for an adequate lunch 
and a suitable place to eat it? Is the 
school fulfilling its part in helping the 
child to learn about himself and his 
needs? 

If these questions can be answered 
satisfactorily the school will contribute 
a great deal to the good life of a child. 
Neither the school nor the home can 
varry the full burden. The cooperation 
of these two forces is necessary so that 
the child’s home and school life are well 
synchronized. 

Jimmy’s and Mary’s home and school 
are a part of a community which has 
certain responsibilities for protecting 
the well-being of its children. The com- 
munity can utilize the discoveries of 
science in protecting the health of its 
children. It can ensure safe food and 
water supplies, and programs for pro- 
tection against accidents and infectious 
diseases. It can maintain housing 
standards so that children will not live 
in unsanitary conditions. Provisions 
for parks and playgrounds will assure 
children space for outdoor activity. 

Thus Jimmy and Mary, with under- 
standing parents and teachers to guide 
them, living in an environment which is 
planned according to the best of man’s 
knowledge, can be free to grow to the 
fullness of their capacity. 


Reprints available on request 
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MANUAL FOR SCHOOL AND IN- 
STITUTIONAL LUNCHROOMS. 
Ohio Dietetic Association, 1001 Hu- 
ron Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Re- 
vised edition 1946. $2 sin- 


gle copy; $1.85 for 3 or more. 


222 pp. 


This manual, originally published in 
1942 as “Manual for Managers of Rural 
and Other Small School Lunchrooms,” 
has been revised in the light of recent 
the 


discussions of various phases of school- 


nutrition knowledge but retains 
lunch organization, operation, and inte- 
into the total 


Lunchroom operators, school 


gration educational 
system. 
administrators, classroom teachers, pub- 
lic-health 


and nutritionists, as well as others inter- 


workers, home economists, 


ested in the health and education of 
children, will find their wide variety of 
interests touched upon. Recipes for 12, 
25, and 50 servings, and general infor- 
mation on common food measurements 
and guides in purchasing, make the 
manual useful to small and large feed- 
ing programs alike, 


GUIDE FOR PARENTS OF A PRE- 
SCHOOL BLIND CHILD, by Ger- 
trude Van den Broek. . Commission 
for the Blind, New York State De- 
partment of Social Welfare. Avail- 
able from the Bureau of Services for 
the Blind, 205 East Forty-second 
Street, New York 17. 1945. 48 pp. 
15 cents to out-of-State residents. 


Of the writing of books about child 
care in general there is no end, but when 
it comes to help for parents of children 
who pose special problems there is 
scarcely a beginning. 

That this simply written booklet is 
the result of much practical experience 
is obvious, for it includes just those 
features of child life about which the 
parents of a young blind child needs for 
constructive encouragement. The au- 
thor points out the differences between 
such children’s needs—physical, emo- 
tional, mental, and spiritual—and those 
of children who can see, without making 
the special obligation of parents to their 
blind child seem onerous. 

The section on “What to expect of 
your child” gives, year by year, concrete 
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ways in which parents may lighten their 
child’s burden, thereby offering much 
comfort to parents of blind children 
who wonder if they are “doing all they 
should.” 

A brief list of stories and music is in- 
cluded, also a list of books on guidance 
of the preschool child. 


Marion L. Faegre 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN. Bulletin of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education, 
1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Wash- 


ington 6. 1946. 100 pp. 5 cents. 


The present inundation of children’s 
books makes the choosing of one a head- 
ache for persons unfamiliar with chil- 
dren’s and And _ it 
places such a carefully compiled and 


tastes interests. 
annotated list as this one, by the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, high 
in the esteem of parents and educators 
alike. 

More than a dozen well-qualified per- 
sons have contributed toward making 
the revised list representative, colorful, 
and distinguished. Especially welcome 
to those who are on tiptoe to seize the 
opportunity of helping children be- 
come world-conscious will be the more 
than 20 pages listing books that foster 
understanding of our neighbors all over 
and next door. <A section on 
family relationships testifies to our 


the 2 lobe- 


growing awareness of the importance 
of awakening in children appreciation 
of the values of family life. 

Marion L. Faegre 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES FOR 
YOUNG CHILDREN. Educational 
Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington 6, D. C., 
1945. 56 pp. 10 cents. 


“The first 5 or 6 years of a child’s 
life are the most important that he will 
ever experience, important and vital be- 
cause they are first,” says the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, proposing 
that school services be extended down- 
ward to reach children of 3 or 4 years 
of age. 

The pamphlet describes the educa- 
tional services now available for some 


young children in parts of the United 
States, such as child accounting; health 
services; supervised play groups; nur- 
sery schools and kindergartens, parent 
education, including family consulta- 
tion centers; and special services for 
rural areas. It discusses the integration 
of these services with the program of 
public education as a whole and recom- 
mends such integration, 

Before such services can be established 
in a community, financial and legisla- 
And 


the commission suggests that when need 


tive support must be considered. 


for these services has arisen in a par- 
ticular community and has _ received 
general recognition, the particular serv- 
It is 
the neighborhood and local community 


ices proposed should be tried out. 


which must take the first steps, the 
pamphlet says, show the first interest, 
put forth the original effort, and put 
up the initial funds. 


WHAT CAN I DO NOW?: A Hand- 
book of Answers for Parents. Ninth 
District Inc., California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 645 A Street, 
San Diego, Calif., 1946. 53 pp. 
cents. 


9~ 
ow 


Typical of what a number of cities are 
doing to furnish information to par- 
ents about local recreational possibili- 
ties is this attractive booklet from San 
Diego, Calif., listing a great variety of 
Under 


headings as “The Challenge of Camp- 


leisure-time activities. such 
ing,” “Family Excursions,” and “Home 
Handcraft,” are ideas galore. One sum- 
mer would be far too short to indulge in 
more than half of them. 

Perhaps the most original section is 
that on “Family Celebrations and Rec- 
ords,” in which Kenneth S. Beam pro- 
poses a way of substituting for the 
security formerly built up in children 
by their families’ long-continued resi- 
dence in one community. At the present 
time, when millions of families have 
moved out of their familiar settings, 
breaking old ties and carrying with 
them few of their cherished possessions, 
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there is need for stimulating in children 
a sense of family continuity, of pride in 
their forebears, and in their family 
name. Mr. Beam’s idea might well be 
taken up by many communities, espe- 
cially those in which the turnover of 
population is rapid. 

The humorous drawings by Helen 
Walters will do a lot toward making the 
booklet more widely read. 


Marion L. Faegre 


GROWING UP SAFELY. Bulletin 
of the Association for Childhood 
Education and the National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education. National 
Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street NW., Washington 6. 
1946. 28 pp. 50 cents. 


As the hazards children are exposed 
to increase, more thought needs to be 
given to a positive approach to the 
problem of making desirable activities 
safe ones, too. This little bulletin re- 
minds teachers and parents that an 
overcautious attitude may be as produc- 
tive of trouble as a reckless one, and 
gives practical suggestions as to how 
children may be helped to enjoy ex- 
periment and adventure through the 
development of judgment and_ self- 
confidence. 


Marion L. Faegre 


THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL 
CHILD, by Gertrude E. Cromwell, 
R. N. W. B. Saunders Company, 
Philadelphia, 1946. 256 pp. 


Written primarily for the school 
nurse, this book centers its discussion 
around the health needs of the child 
while at school and methods of meeting 
those needs. 

A chapter on child growth and de- 
velopment gives a basis for understand- 
ing the child’s needs. The functions of 
the nurse are discussed with relation to 
each of the various parts of the health 
program for school children. Many 
useful suggestions are given as to how 
she can fulfill these functions most 
effectively, such as examples of ways 
in which she can help teachers to make 
vital the health instruction for different 
age groups. Methods of promoting 
parent participation receive attention 
throughout, and special chapters are 
devoted to home-school relationships 
and community -relationships. 
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Recognizing that there are many un- 
solved problems of school health ad- 
ministration, the author confines herself 
to a consideration of the contribution 
that the school nurse can make in any 
administrative set-up. 

The material presented should be of 
value, however, not only to the school 
nurse but to the administrator respon- 
sible for developing the health program 
and for clarifying the responsibilities 
of the nurse and others concerned in the 
program. 

Marian M. Crane, M. D. 


CHILDREN OF THE CUMBER- 
LAND, by Claudia Lewis. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, 
1946. 217 pp. 


When Miss Lewis went to Tennessee 
to set up a nursery school for mountain 
children she had no idea of the serious 
questions that would arise out of the 
contrasts between these children and 
those she had taught in New York City. 
The book that came out of her observa- 
tions is thought-provoking indeed, and 
the method she has used—a study of 
children in their life situations—has 
great possibilities for pushing forward 
the frontiers of our explorations into 
childhood. Only a person of great 
“delicacy and sensitive penetration,” as 
the foreword by Barbara Biber sug- 
gests, could have revealed these life 
stories so objectively, and at the same 
time with sympathy and deep under- 
standing. 

Little unforgettable pictures flash 
into mind: The 5-year-old boy who just 
naturally stayed home from nursery 
school to follow his father around when 
the latter was laid off his job at WPA; 
the delightful protective cuddling these 
young children give brothers and sisters 
just younger than themselves. 

All of us who work with children, 
whatever our setting, or who have chil- 
dren of our own, will find some of our 
ideas and beliefs being pushed around 
considerably as we become absorbed in 
this book. Neat, smug concepts of 
“adjustment,” “security,” “aggression,” 
and the like may need a little reshuffling 
as we begin to ponder the implications 
of Miss Lewis’ observations. She has 
laid all her cards on the table—we can 
draw our own conclusions. 


Marion L. Faegre 


Reprints Available 


A limited quantity of each of the fol- 
lowing items, reprinted by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau from sources outside the 
Bureau, are available for distribution. 
Single copies may be had _ without 
charge. 

Modern Standards in Adequate Facili- 
ties for Obstetric Care. By the Hos- 
pital Facilities Section, U. S. Public 
Health Service and the Division of 
Research in Child Development, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Hospitals, February 
1946. 

A National Dental Care Program: 
Presentation of the Dental Problem. 
By John T. Fulton, D. D.S. Journal 
of the American Dental Association, 
October 1945. 

Nurseries Designed for Modern Mater- 
nity. By P. A. McLendon, M. D. and 
John Parks, M.D. Modern Hospital, 
July 1945. 

Progress in the Care of Premature 
Infants. By Ethel C. Dunham, M. D. 
American Journal of Nursing, July 
1945. 

Standard Plans for Nurseries for New- 
born. By Ethel C. Dunham, M. D.; 
Marshall Shaffer; Neil F. MacDon- 
ald. Hospitals, April 1943. 

Trade Areas as Planning Units. By 
John T, Fulton, D. D.S. Journal of 
the American Dental Association, 
April 1946. 

A Type Plan for a Pediatric Hospital 
Unit. By the Hospital Facilities 
Section, U. S. Public Health Service 
and the Division of Research in Child 
Development, Children’s Bureau. 
Pencil Points-Progressive Architec- 
ture, August 1945. 


Dickie, on our cover picture this month, is 

out for a morning spin. Wheel toys like 

this give a child a lot of pleasure and keep 

him out in the open air. The photograph 

was taken by Philip Bonn for the Children’s 

Bureau. 

Other credits: 

Page 115, photograph by Rebecca Snyder. 

Page 116, Library of Congress photograph 
by Arthur Siegel for OWI. . 

Page 117, Library of Congress photograph 
by Esther Bubley for OWI. 

Page 118, photograph by Peter Sekaer for 
National Housing Agency. 

Page 119, photograph by Arthur Rothstein 
for FSA. 

Page 120, Pennsylvania Department of 
Health photograph. 
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For Children and Youth 


To Washington, on December 9-11, 
1946, came about 100 representatives of 
national organizations and of States 
the and 
guests of the National Commission on 
Children and Youth. 

The commission (created in 1942 as 
the Children’s Bureau Commission on 
Children in Wartime) has met five times 
The December meeting 


and communities, members 


as a group. 
was the first since the commission’s war- 
time function had ceased, its new status 
recognized in the name, Vational Com- 
mission on Children and Youth, and a 
broader membership appointed. 

Those who gathered for the meeting 
from a wide variety of back- 
grounds. They voiced contrasting ex- 
But 
thing they had in common; they be- 
lieved in the families, the children, and 
the youth of America, in our grave re- 
sponsibility to them—and to the chil- 
dren and youth of the world. 

Sparked by the planning of Ronald 
Lippitt, the meetings began Monday 
A keynote address by the 
Altmeyer, Com- 
missioner for Social Security, Federal 


came 


periences and convictions. one 


morning. 
chairman, Arthur J. 


Security Agency, and four fighting and 
factual declarations—by Dr. Henry 
Helmholz, Willard Givens, Dr. Ellen 
Winston, and Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zi- 
mand—put the members in form for the 
3-day conclave. 

The commission organized itself into 


four discussion groups that met concur- 
rently. Each addressed itself to prob- 
lems of method. We asked two ques- 
“Where are we?” and “What is 
blocking further development in edu- 
child-welfare and _ child- 
health services, and in abolition of child 
labor ?” 


tions: 


cation, in 


One evening session of the commis- 
sion as a whole was devoted to inter- 
national problems of children and 
youth, and another to methods of work- 
ing effectively with the 80th Congress. 

On the final day the commission heard 
and passed upon the recommendations 
of the discussion groups and of several 
working committees. The substance of 
these is given elsewhere in this issue of 
The Child. Worthy of special mention 
are the thoroughly debated and vigor- 
ous resolutions calling for more dy- 
namic leadership by the United States 
in meeting the plight of the young 
people of other lands, extension of so- 
cial-security programs to provide a 
more adequate economic floor for the 
American family, expansion of child- 
health (both mental and physical) and 
child-welfare services, and efforts to 
prevent violation of child-labor laws. 
Included also was a ringing declaration 
in favor of Federal aid for education, 
particularly in deprived areas, and for 
extending adequate educational oppor- 
tunities to the children and youth of 
all our people. 

An outstanding feature of the meet- 
ing was the participation of represen- 


tatives of nearly a score of State and 
local commissions and committees on 
children and youth. Many of them 
were organized under the stimulation of 
and with the encouragement of the Na- 
tional Commission. They are, however, 
ruggedly independent and are proceed- 
ing, as they should, in the light of local 
conditions. They are the commission’s 
lines of communication, through which 
recommendations are channeled and 
put to work for the benefit of young 
people throughout the country. More 
power to them! 

The unique thing about this confer- 
ence was its spirit. The participants 
took on tough problems with conviction 
and resourcefulness. 
tical, but 
horizons. 


They were prac- 
they had their eyes on far 
They stressed method as well 
They showed unmistakable 
signs of believing without reservation 
that our democracy can do far, far bet- 
ter in ensuring a decent life for its chil- 
dren and youth. They revealed a po- 
tential spiritual strength, which if ex- 
pressed by our people in sufficient mea- 
sure, will save America’s soul and in so 
doing help to cure a sick world. 


as goals. 


LEONARD W. Mayo, President, 
Child Welfare League of America. 
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